THE TRIANONS

you're arrested for swindling and your company declared bankrupt,
given the malpractices you've been up to, their situation is unlikely to
be much better than your own. There you are!"

Jean-Noel was crushed by this speech and by the confident tone in
which it was uttered. He felt that if he had said to Simon: "There's
nothing left for me to do but throw myself into the Seine/' the latter
would have unhesitatingly replied: "Yes, it's clearly the best thing you
can do."

Simon, feeling that he had checkmated the young man, took the op-
portunity of ramming his advantage home.

"I could, indeed I should/' said Simon, "throw you out with a kick
in the backside and telephone the Ministry to look into your affairs
and have you arrested at once. The only reason I shall not do so is
because of my affection for your sister; and the fact that I wish to spare
her is a piece of good luck for you. But now I'm making threats, not
you. I give you a week, do you hear, to come back to me with proof
that the matter has been dealt with. If not, you can expect the worst."

Jean-Noel's behaviour suddenly became childlike. With a candid,
humble, sincere expression, he said: "I'm very sorry, Simon. I didn't
know what I was saying just now. I lost my head. I didn't intend to
do it. I'm not really such a cad as I've led you to believe. I'll prove it
to you."

Simon shrugged his shoulders to show that he put no faith in this.

And when the young man had gone, he sank back in his chair and
reflected for a long time. "If I have a son/' he thought, "perhaps that's
what he'll be like."

VI

From the moment he left Simon's office Jean-Noel knew neither day nor
night for a whole week. His mental anguish created a condition that
resembled drunkenness, prevented his sleeping, and drove him to un-
ceasing mental and physical activity.

Between his elusive partners and the enormous sum that was falling
due, he sometimes felt overwhelmed with despair and towards five
o'clock in the morning, with his nerves shattered and his head aching,
he would suddenly think: "To hell with it, I'll go to prison. Then it'll
be over and I shall be able to rest."

He also thought seriously of killing himself, which would be a still
greater and more permanent rest. He kept thinking of his father; and
Jean-Noel told himself that he was subject to an hereditary fatality.

Then, an hour later, some new idea would restore his energy, and,
as soon as offices opened, he set out once more. He reviewed the com-
pany's accounts from end to end and read all the documents over again
so as to understand exactly what he was committed to. Meanwhile
squadrons of the French Army continued to march about the spurs of
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